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At last, we are to have a place, in which, with our friends, 
we may be laid when we are dead, and upon which we can look 
with pleasure while we live. Sweet Auburn, a spot consecrated 
already in the hearts of many, by the associations and remem- 
brances of early friendship, by the recollections of many a soli- 
‘itary walk, and many a day dream of revery, is to become a 

“garden, sacred to sepultre and to botanical science. This is 
well; for thus we shall see, ‘ beautifully mingled, life and death.’ 
Vegetable beauty and frailty andstrength and grace, shall there 
be peculiarly emblematical and instructive. The rose shall 
hang its head and blush over the resting-place of modesty; the 
lily shall tell of the innocence that is buried beneath its stem; 
the oak shall shade the inflexible patriot’s grave; and the laurel 
shall dress the poet’s bed with its faded and cast-off leaves. 
The young widow will, with her own hands, plant a weeping 
willow where she has herself bent in sorrow; the mother will 
scatter snow-drops upon the earth that covers her child, that 
was cut off in the first days of its opening spring; the lover 
carry the graceful myrtle that his mistress nursed while she 
lived, and bid it take root and watch her in his stead where now 
‘she sleeps alone;’ the husband lead the grape-vine around and 
over the arbor that hides the mother of his children; while all 
the trees of the garden, that fade at the touch of the frost, shall 
remind the laborer and the mourner, alike, that all must die; 
and the cedars that even now, in dead winter, look green upon 
the sides of Sweet Auburn, shall stand up over the reifidins of 
the Christian preacher, ‘ and intimate eternity to man.’ ae Sia 
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Here we may choose, while we yet live, the spot where our 
remains shall be laid: where they may be visited and wept over, 
if we are remembered and cared for when we are gone; or 
where they may be left, at least-without disturbance, if we are 
forgotten, According to our own preference, we may mark, as 
the place of our rest, the spot where many trees throw a deep 
shade around us, or the green slope, on which the sun looks 
- down all day long; or we may say that our grave shall be by 
the side of the spring, that breaks out all alive from the hill 
side. Our own hands may plant the tree that shall stretch its 
living limbs over our clay, and even strike its roots down into 
our clay, and feel itself nourished by its planter still. , 

Keen-eyed Science, and faithful, grief-stricken Affection, 
shall take each other by the hand, and daily and nightly shall 
walk around our graves, while, like our first parents in Eden, 
they ‘dress the garden and keep it,’ Wealth and classical 
taste will bring each its offering, to decorate the paradise of the 
sleepers.. Monuments shall rise in all the variety of shape and 
color, to give their silent testimony in behalf of those who lie in 
deep silence beneath them. ‘The dark shade of evergreens shall 
be enlivened by the white and slender obelisk, shooting up above 
their tops, to catch the light of the moon. ‘The graceful shaft, 
the broad table, the miniature temple, the stately mausoleum, 
and the simple and lowly headstone, shall stand, each in its 
place, to tell of those who haye fallen; while they who have 
honored those fallen ones, or loved them, shall linger in the sa- 
cred enclosure, holding sad communion with the spirits of the 
departed, and, in the cold and quiet moonlight, seeming, them- 
selves, like spirits sent down in love by the Father of Spirits to 
guard the repose of the grave. 

I have said it is well that we are to have such a place near 
our city; yet not so near it that the city of the living shall ever 
encroach upon that of the dead, It is well that flowers should 
bloom over the beautiful that shall bloom no more, and give forth 
thei B bseapnce over the remains of the good, like the odor of 
sheir ir oy ne name, , It is well that the living and the dead 
should bound Jn dre ,closely together than they have been 
among us, “and more Milosely than they ever will be, so long as 
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we make the tomb open its marble jaws, to swallow up that 
which we have once held in our arms, or pressed to our bosoms. 
It is well that we shall no longer be compelled to pile the dead 
upon the dead, till the fine dust of fathers and mothers is crush- 
ed by the accumulating clay of their own children, It is well 
that what belongs to each of us may be laid in the fresh earth 
again, when we can use it no longer. ‘The clods of the val- 
ley’—how much sweetér are they, over us, than an arch of 
brick or stone, within_the ponderous walls of a church, where 
the places of our long sleep must remain forever, like the moun- 
tains of Gilboa, having no dew, and no rain upon them! ‘The 
house appointed for all the living’ is a ‘ dark and narrow house’ 
at best. How much more dark and narrow have we felt our- 
selves compelled to make it, I will not say by the superstitions, 
but by the usages of civil society! It is almost suffocating to us, 
while we live, to think of the prison house into which we are to 
be thrust when we are dead. It was not so with our Lord. 
Where he lay, ~ there was a garden, and in the garden a new 
sepulchre.’ 

It is well, if I may trust the feelings of my nature, it is well 
that it is now to be so with us. It is well in respect to its moral 
influences and uses. It is happy for us, if, while we live, we 
can disarm Death of any of his terrors; and this we do when we 
meditate till we can meditate pleasantly, upon the benevolent 
character of his offices, and when we associate his abode—the 
scene of his triumphs, the chambers where he displays his 
trophies—with objects that are themselves pleasant and attrac- 
tive. 

Can we not spare a few minutes ‘to think on these things?’ 
The year is closing in upon us; and the day is advancing to- 
wards us, when death and the grave will be felt to be things in 
which we are personally concerned. We would not unseasona- 
bly obtrude upon our readers a topic that is uncongenial to the 
object of our book, or to the feelings with which, at the falling 
away of the year, we put our ‘ Token’ of friendly regards into 
the hands of those, upon whose heart we desire to leave a favor- 
able impression, and whose good opinion we are anxious to se- 
cure. We know, indeed, that for the living to keep their eyes 
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perpetually fixed upon the point towards which they are steadily 
advancing, to direct their every thought to the moment of death, 
or to the dwelling of the dead, is neither dictated by nature, nor 
enjoined by religion. It would draw off our attention too much 
from the objects more immediately around us, in which both 
nature and religious duty require us to take a deep interest. It 
would tend to-sadden that part of our being which its Author has 
made cheerful, by throwing some of the shadows that settle upon 
the valley of death over the whole journey that leads us down to 
it; and, by unfitting us for the cheerful discharge of the active 
duties of life, it would leave us ill prepared for the hour that 
brings us to its close. But occasionally and seriously to cast 
our eyes forward to the point that we must reach, which cannot 
be very distant, and may be very near, is a duty which we owe 
to ourselves. ‘To direct to that point the view of those who are 
travelling with us, at proper seasons and in a proper way, is a 
duty which we owe to them. ‘The contemplation of Death need 
not be unpleasant tous. It need not shock us to take.a view of 
his mansion. It isa mansion of peace, and its lord is the friend 
_of the wretched. We may be made the better by becoming in 
a degree familiar with both. 

And, in contemplating death, we would view it only in eee 
aspects and offices in which nature and religion present it to us. 
We would put out of sight the picture, which Superstition and 
Fear have painted, of the Power before whom all the living 
must bow themselves down. We would suppress, so far as we 
may, the instinctive shrinking back of the sou! from the presence 
of the monarch, who not only is silent himself, but makes all 
silent who come under his dominion. We would contemplate 
his features as God has formed them, and as the Son of God, in 
the light of his gospel, has given them to our view. 

In the first place, let us regard death as the condition—ought 
we to say the hard condition?—on which our life is given us. 
Shall we take the gift, and use it, and rejoice in it, and yet com- 
plain of one of its inseparable incidents? There is, indeed, 
the breast of all the living, an inherent love of life, and an in- 
stinctive shrinking back from death, as among the greatest of 
evils, This natural dread of death the Author of our life has — 
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connected with our nature for wise and good ends, By it he 
would reconcile the wretched to the trials which he appoints for 
them in the world, and thus enable them to bear the evils that 
they feel, rather than encounter those which they fear. By it 
he would keep his children from rushing uncalled into his pres- 
ence, leaving undone the work which he has given them te do. 
This salutary fear he stations, like a stern but trusty angel, at 
the gate of the grave, to keep those from hiding themselves in 
it, whom it is his will yet longer to employ in his service, or to 
make still more perfect by suffering. It is, therefore, a proof 
and a part of the goodness of God, to make death terrible to 
such as he would still subject to the labors and trials of life. 
But, the same goodness which is thus shown in making ‘to be 
dreaded an event that is remote, is also shown in stripping off a 
part of its terrors, as it is seen to approach and to be inevitable. 
He has made the dread ‘ ministers of his that do his pleasure’ to 
lose their terrors as they lose their distance; as the islander, 
walking along a hazy shore, seems a giant to the shipwrecked 
mariner, and yet, on a near approach, is found to be a man and 
a friend. In the morning, and even at the noon of life, when we 
look far onward, and, placing ourselves in imagination among 
those who are stricken in years, see our form bending under the 
weight of years, and our head covered with its snows, we feel a dis- 
position to linger, not perhaps precisely where we stand,, for we 
seldom look upon that as the happiest spot, but among the ob- 
jects that we see somewhat in advance of us, yet not so far re- 
mote as the valley of years; for, over that, there hangs a chilling 
mist, and the frost is white upon it, while many a slope between 
it and us is pleasant, and invites us forward. And yet, when 
the evening of our day approaches, when Time is stealing his 
last steps upon us, when our heads are white indeed, and we 
come to stand, in truth, where we had seen ourselves standing 
in vision, we ‘find less that is repulsive than we had expected in 
the society of the hoary king, less that is burdensome in the 
weight that he lays upon us, and more than we had expected 
that is kind and gentle in his touch. And if pain and grief 
come upon us in our way, hope is sent out with them, with the 
assurance that they are not to be with us long, and patience and 
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faith, to disarm them of the keenest of their weapons. Shall the 
same God, then, who thus kindly removes its hideous mask from 
every minor terror, that he stations along our way, at the mo- 
ment when we must encounter it, cease to be kind to us when 
we are called to encounter the king of terrors, whom he has sta- 
tioned at our journey’s end? 

In the second place, we may regard Death as a minister of 
the Most High, whose office it is to seal our character. The 
seal, set by this stern minister, is generally that of truth and 
- equity. The tales of slander, and the allurements of tempta- 
tion, that pursue innocence and worth and infirmity through life, 
are all arrested by the arm of Death. His cold, leaden shield 
is thrown over his victim, and every arm that is raised against 
him is withered, and every arrow that is thrown at him falls 
blunted into his grave. The virtues, which were proved by suf- 
fering and temptation in life, are to be submitted to no further 
proof. The passions, that might have overpowered him, are 
all checked in their career. The storms, which they raised in 
the bosom have all subsided, and the soul, that was tossed by 
their violence, has sunk to a caJm; as the tempest from the 
mountains died away, and the heaving waters of the lake were 
smoothed, when he who triumphed over Death, said, ‘ Peace! 
Be still!’ 

The good man, then, need not shrink from the hand that is to 
sign his passport to the haven of peace, and to fix upon that 
passport ‘ the seal of the living God.’ Why should he, who has 
struggled long and strenuously to hold fast his integrity, murmur, 
when he feels that the struggle and the strife will soon be over, 
never to be renewed? Ought he not rather to welcome the pale 
herald, when he comes to award to him the prize of victory, and 
with cold fingers to binda wreath upon his BPPN that shall never 
wither, and never be torn away! 


We have already remarked of Death, that he is the friend of 


the wretched. The wretched themselves have in all ages so re- 
garded him. In his arms many have voluntarily sought a refuge 
from the ills that they have felt or feared. ‘Why,’ says the 
suffering Job, ‘why died I not at my birth? Why did I not 
expire when I first saw the light? For then should J have lain 
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down and been quiet; I should have’slept, then, and been at 
rest, with kings and counsellors of the earth. There the wicked 
cease from troubling; there the weary are at rest; there the 
prisoners rest together; they hear not the voice of the oppressor. 
The small and the great are there; and the slave is free from 
his master.’ Here are the thoughts of the sufferer’s heart, 
brought out with all the power of poetry and truth. It is even 
so. Death lays his hand upon the burning brow, and it is cool. 
He touches the aching heart, and its painis gone; and upon © 

_ the whole frame that is racked with agony, he sprinkles his cold 
dew, and all is still. 

What is there, then, unfriendly in the office of Death? To 
those whom he meets at the end of a long or a toilsome journey, 
we all agree that his is a ministry of kindness. And if we are 
not persuaded that it is such to all, the want of that persuasion 
may be owing to our want of knowledge. It may be that, were 

the curtain drawn aside which divides the future from the pres- 
ent, we should see the young and the happy arrested early in 
their progress to rescue them from the enemies that were lying 
in ambush for them, at the more advanced stages of their jour- 

_ ney,—calamities that would overwhelm, or temptations that 
-would corrupt them. How much better is it that their prayer, 
* Deliver us from evil,’ should be thus early answered, than that 
they should see an old age of sorrows or of sin. 

We have indulged ourselves thus far in the contemplation of 
Death, in the hope that it might not be without its moral uses to 
familiarize ourselves with the true lineaments of that visage, 
which is seen with dismay, at last, by all those who will never 
contemplate them till the last; not forgetting, however, that, 
when speaking of ‘The Garden of Graves,’ our chief concern 
is with the dwellings of the dead. | 

‘The house appointed for all the living;’ why should we retire 
when that is brought before us? Why shrink from the view 

, of it?. 
There is much that is interesting—deeply interesting, in the 
. spot where a great man, or a friend, has thrown off the last suit 
of his earthly apparel; as there is in that where we suppose that 


we shall throw off the last suit of our own. I say the last suit 
9 } 
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of our earthly vesture; for the grave receives but little of what 
has formed a part of us. By the laws of animal life we are con- 
tinually changed, so far as we are of the earth, earthy.’ In the 
bloom of youth, not an atom of the clay is left, that clothed the 
spirit in infancy. In the vigor of manhood, the habiliments of 
youth are gone; and no part of the dress of either infancy. or 
youth, not a remnant of what was worn in the morning or at the 
noon of life, invests the man of grey hairs. So true is it, if the 
separation of the body and soul is death, that we die daily. 
How fully did the author of Job understand this truth, and how 
deeply does he make his noble sufferer feel, and how beautifully 
express it! ‘Thou liftest me up to the wind; thou causest me 
to ride upon it, and thou dissolvest my substance!’ Yes; on 


every breeze that goes by me, a part of me rides away to join 


its kindred elements; and: the substantial frame of the man of 
many days has been again and again dissolved; so that all that 
is laid in the grave at last, is but a crumbling relic of even cae 
clay that has been his, 

In the dress that our spirits now wear, we think little of the 
garments that we have, long since, given to the winds. A few 
years hence, we shall think as little of the mantle that now 
clothes us; and, when the last that is to be given us shall’ have 
been claimed: by the grave, why should we regard that more 
than we now do those, of a finer texture and richer dye, which 
are already cast off, and gone—we ask not whither? 

By ourselves, then, after ‘this, our earthly house shall have 
been taken to pieces,’ the place where it shall have fallen, and 
its frame gone to decay, will probably be disregarded, if it is 
not even unknown. But with those who shall. be left behind us, 
it will not be so. In the bosom of all the living, an interest in 
any place is awakened, the moment it is looked upon as the rest- 
ing place of the dead. The folly of man, indeed—his vanity or 
his pride, has done much to destroy this interest, to silence all 
that is eloquent in the grave, and to neutralize all that sayors of 
holiness. in the air around it, The mausoleum and the pyramid 
may excite our admiration; but we look in vain for anything sa- 
cred. in the. feelings that they awaken, 'The cenotapht may 
bear its written testimony to the virtues of the dead; or its un- 
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written, to the pride of the living; but we approach the empty 
pageant-without any emotion of reverence; for the place where 
it standeth is not holy ground, It has never been made holy by 
death, The natural feeling of awe, with which we stand at the 
door of the ‘ narrow house,’ is lost, either when we know that 
the dead has never been there, or when, in the building of that 
house, there has been a departure from the severe simplicity of 
nature. Even the tomb is not so interesting as the grave. It 
savors of pride in those who can now be proud no longer; of 
distinction, where all are equal; of a feeling of eminence even 
under the hand of the great leveller of all our dust. And how 
useless to us are all the ensigns of magnificence that can be 
piled up above our bed! What though a sepulchral lamp throw 


its light up to the princely vaults under which my remains re- 


pose! ‘They would rest as quietly were there no lamp there, 
The sleeping dust fears nothing. No dreams disturb it. It 
would not mark the neglect, should the sepulchral lamp be suf- 
fered to expire. It will not complain of the neglect, should it 
never be lighted again. 

And why should my cold clay be imprisoned with so much 
care? Why thus immured, to keep it, as it would seem, from 
mingling with its kindred clay? When ‘that which warmed it 


once’ animates it no more, what is there in my dust, that it 


should be thus jealously guarded? Is it lovely now in the eyes 


_ of those who may have once loved me? Will my children, or, 
the children of my children, visit my vaulted chamber? They 


may, indeed, summon the courage to descend into my still abode, 
and gaze by torch-light upon the black and mouldering visage, 
which, not their memory, but my escutcheon, not their love, but 
their pride, may tell them is the face of their father; and this 
may eloquently remind them how soon the builder of the house — 
of death must take up his abode in it; how soon the dust that 

we have, must mingle with the dust that we are, but, still, there 
is a feeling of horror, in the atmosphere of the tomb, which 
chills all that is affectionate and tender in the emotions that lead 
them into it, and is anything but favorable to the moral uses to 
which the living may convert the dwellings of the dead; uses 
that will be secured by every daughter of affliction, of whom it 
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may be said, as it was said of the sorrowing Mary, ‘ She goeth — 
unto the grave to weep there,? Yes; though all whom I have 
loved or venerated sleep within its walls, I retreat from the 
tomb, the moment that I can do it without impiety, or even with 
decency. But I am differently affected when, with the rising 
sun, or by the light of the melancholy moon, I go alone to my 
mother’s grave. There I love to linger; and, while there, I 
hear the wind sigh over one who often sighed for me. I breathe 
an air refreshed by the grass that draws its strength from the: 
bosom from which I drew mine; and, in the drops of dew that 
tremble upon it, I see the tears that so often bedewed her eyes 
as she breathed forth a prayer that her children might cherish 
her memory, and escape from the pollutions of the world. 

Yes; to the lover of nature, in its simplicity, the grave is 
more interesting and more instructive than the tomb. It speaks 
in a voice as full of truth, and more full of tenderness, to those 
who visit it to indulge their griefs, or to hold spiritual converse — 
with the sainted spirits that are gone. And if the spirit that, 
while on earth, was loved by us, does not, when it leaves the 
earth, lose all interest in its crumbling tenement, would 2 not 
rather see the child of earth clasped again to the sweet bosom 
of its mother, to be again incorporated with her substance, to 
assume again a form attractive and lovely, to become again the 
recipient of light, an object of admiration, and a conscious me- 
dium of enjoyment, than that it should lie and moulder away in 
darkness and silence—a cause of offence to strangers, and a 
source of terror to those whom it still loves? Rather than see 
our own clay thus dwelling in coldness and solitude, neither re- 
ceiving enjoyment nor imparting it, would not our spirits, purged 
from all vanity and pride, be pleased to know that it was starting 
forth again into life and loveliness; that it was moving again in 
the fair light of heaven, and bathed in its own showers; that it 
was giving forth the perfume of the rose, or blushing with its 
great beauty; or, that, having clothed the oak with its robe of 
summer, it was throwing a broad shade over the home of our 
children; or that, having once more felt the frost of death, it 
was falling withered upon their graves. 
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The grave, when visited thoughtfully and alone, cannot but 
exert a favorable moral influence. It has already been remarked 
that it speaks in a voice full of tenderness and of truth, Its in- 


‘structions reach not the ear, indeed, but they do reach the hear‘. 


By it, the departed friend is recalled in all but a visible pres- 
ence, and by it, ‘he, being dead, yet speaketh.” At such a 
time, how faithfully will the grave of your friend remind you of 
the pleasant moments when you were conversing with him in the 


— living tones of affection and truth! when you were opening your 


hearts to each other, and becoming partakers, each of the oth- 
er’s hopes and purposes and cares; when with a generous con- 
fidence those secret things were shown to one another, which 
were locked up in the heart from all the world beside! Will 
the grave of your friend allow you to forget his single-hearted- 
ness in serving you; his unsullied honor; his plighted faith; his 
readiness to expose himself to danger that he might save you 
from it; and the calmness with which, when he perceived that 
his hold on life was breaking away, he gave up life’s hopes, 
and, turning his eyes for the last time to the light, and looking 
up, for the last time, to the faces of those who loved him, he 


bade farewell to all, and gave up his spirit to the disposal of his 
God? Is all this forgotton, when you stand by his grave? Does 


not his very grave speak to you? Does it not bear its testimony 
to the value of youthful purity and truth, and of the power of an 


» humble confidence in the Most High, to give dignity to the char- 


acter of the young, and to disarm Death of the most dreadful of 
his weapons, even when he comes for his most dreadful work— 
to cut off life in the beauty of its morning? Does there not 
come up from his grave a voice, like that which comes down 
from the skies—a voice not meant forthe ear, but addressed to 
the heart, and felt by the heart as the kindest and most serious 
tones of the living friend were never felt? 

And the children of sorrow—they whose hands have prepared 
a resting place for their parents in the ‘Garden of Graves,’ 
shall go to that garden and find that their hearts are made better 
by offering there the sacrifice of filial piety. or by listening there 
‘to the rebuke which a guilty ear will hear coming forth from the 
dust. he leaf that rustles on his father’s grave shall tell the 
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andutiful son of disquieted- sleep beneath it. The gray hairs 
of his father went down to the grave, not in sorrow alone, but in 
shame. The follies of his son made them thus go down. Son 
of disobedience, that tall grass, sighing over thy father’s dust, 
whispers a rebuke to thee. It speaks of thy waywardness when 
a child; of thy want of filial reverence in maturer years; of thy 
contempt for a parent’s counsels; and of thy disregard of his 
feelings, his infirmities, and his prayers. It will be well for 
thee if the grave, by its rebuke, shall so chasten thee for thine 
iniquity, that thine own soul, when called away, pe meet thy 
father and thy God in peace. 

How different is the language of thy father’s grave to thee, 
my brother. Does it not recall the many hours to thy remem- 
brance, which were given to his service? Were not his thin 
locks decently composed, in death, by thie own hand? Did 
not his dim eye turn to thee in ‘the inevitable hour’ as to the 
pleasant light of the sun? Did he not, with his last grasp, take 
hold of thy hand, and did not his pressure of thy hand tell thee, 
when his tongue could not, that it was that which had upheld and 
comforted him in his decaying strength; and was it not his last 
prayer that thou mightest be blest in thine own children as he 
had been blest in his? He has gone to his rest and his reward. 
But his sepulchre is green, and at thy coming, though it gives 
him not to thy embrace, it restores him to thy grateful remem- 
brance. His counsels are again addressed to thine ear. His 
upright life is still before thine eye. His devotion to thine own 
highest interests sinks down, with new weight, into the depths of 
thy heart. ‘Thou catchest again the religious tones of his morn- 
ing and evening prayer, ‘They speak of peace to the venerated 
dead. They are full of hope and consolation to the living. 
They tell how ‘ blessed are the dead that die in the Lord,’ how 
sweetly ‘they rest from their labors,’ and how happy it is for 
them that ‘ their works do follow them.’ 

And thou, my sister, why dost thou go forth alone to visit thy 
mother’s grave? Will she recognise thy foot-fall at the door of 
her narrow house? Will she give thee a mother’s welcome, — 
and a mother’s blessing? Her blessing shall indeed meet thee — 
there, though not her welcome; for there shall gather round thee 
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thé sacred remembrances of her care and her love for thee; the 
remembrance of her gentle admonitions, her patience and faith- 
fulness; of her spirit of forbearance and meekness under provo- 
cation, and of that ever wakeful principle of industry, neatness 
and order, which always made her home so pleasant to those 
she loved; and there shall visit thee, like one of the spirits of 
the blest, the thought of her own blessed spirit, as it rose in fer- 
vent prayers for the welfare and salvation of those who were 
given to her charge. She will speak to thee there, again, as 
she often spoke in life, of the hour that is coming, when thou, 
who didst once sleep upon her bosom, shalt sleep by her side, 
being gathered to the great congregatidn of the dead. She will 
‘speak to thee, from her grave, of the worth of innocence, of the’ 
importance of chastening the extravagance of thy young hopes, 
and of looking thoughtfully and seriously upon the world as a 
scene of trying duties and severe temptations, of the countless 
: evils that join hand in hand and follow on in the train of a single 
folly, and of the momentous bearing of thy present course upon 
thy peace in this life, and upon thy condition when thy dust 
shall be mingling with hers. Then, 
* Let Vanity adorn the marble tomb 
With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown, 
In the deep dungeon of some gothic dome, 
Where night and desolation ever frown. 
Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down, 
Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 
With here and there a violet bestrown, 


Fast by a brook, or fountain’s murmuring wave ; 
And many an evening sun, shine sweetly on my grave.” —~ 
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